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You  are  doubtless  aware  that,  since  the  battle 
of  Frederieksburgh,  Qtia.  Buraaiue  has  twice 
tendered  his  reeignatUw,  and  he  h^a  j*^  ^a 

to  Washington  to  urge  personally  its  acceptance.  I 
,  The  President  will  npt  accept  it:  Halleck  will  not 
allow  him  to  move.     He  is  left  with  the  black  | 
cloud  of  that  horrible  disaster  hanging  over  him 
— held  there,  helpless  and  hopeless.     A  letter,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  his  but  his  signature,  and  to 
which  his  good  "nature,  not  his  conscience,  con- 
sented, exculpates   the   Washington  authorities 
from  all  blame  in  the  matter,  and  relegates  on 
himself  the  responsibility.      He  already  feels  it  to 
be  heavier  than  he  can  bear ;  and  we  hear  stories 
of  strange  "  scenes"  between  him  and  the  Wash- 
ington dignitaries.    Here,  too,  the  air  is  full  of 
plottings  and  conspiracies.     Take  an  example.  I 
An  advance  of  the  army  was  positively  ordered  J 
for  last    Thursday .  week.      Everything  was  ar- 
ranged.    At  the  last  moment  the  movement  was 
countermanded.     Burnside  went  up  to  know  the 
reason  why.     The  President's  answer,  was  that 
some  of  the  Generals    had  been  up,  and  said 
the  army  had  no  confidence  in  him,  and  that  the 
movement  would    be  ill-advised !     >'  Who  were 
these  Generals  ?"    The  President  would  not  tell. 
"  Had  they  been  dismissed  the  service,  then  ?  " 
They  had  not — whereupon,  of  course,  a  new  ur- 
gency in  pressing  the  resignation. 

The  morale  of  an  army  is  a  subtle  something 
difficult  to  put  into  a  formula,  and  yet  a  palpable  I 
and  powerful  presence.  In  this  it  resembles  the  ' 
imponderable  forces  which,  while  inappreciable  by 
material  weight  or  measure,  are  yet  the  potent, 
pervading  principalities  of  earth  and  air.  Every- 
body knows  what  its  power  is  in  war.  "  The  mor- 
al," said  Napier,  "  counts  for  three  parte — the 
physical  but  for  one." 

That  the  morale  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  is 
not  what  it  should  be  to  be  effective,  it  would  be 
folly  and  delusion  to  deny. 

*        *        *        *        *        *        *        * 

But  the  root  of  the  matter  is  a  distrust  of  the 
general  conduct  and  ordering  of  things.  They 
feel  that  things  are  at  loose  ends — in  fact  they 
know  it,  for  our  army  is  one  that  reads  and  thinks. 
This  spirit  of  discontent  is  augmented  by  many 
causes  of  a  special  nature.  For  example  :  1. 
They  have  not  for  many  months  been  paid. — 
Shameful  and  inexcusable  in  the  Government! 
2.  The  stagnation,  ennui,  disgust,  suffering,  sick- 
ness and  discomfort  of  camp  life  in  Winter,  (with- 
out Winter-quarters,)  amid  Virginia  mud,  cold  and 
rain.  No  small  hardships  I  can  assure  you  ;  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  regular  European  army  ever 
had  to  submit  to  equally  great  ones.  3.  General 
feeling  of  despondency,  resulting  from  mismanage- 
ment and  our  want  of  military  success.  Soldiers 
are  severe  critics,  and  are  not  to  be  bamboozled. 
You  may  marshal  your  array  of  victories  in  glitter- 
ing editorials — they  smile  sarcastically  at  them. 
You  see  men  who  tell  you  that  thoy  have  been  in 
a  dozen  battles  and  were  licked  and  chased  every 
tune — they  would  like  to  chase  once  to  see  how  it 
"feels."  This  begins  to  tell  painfully  pn  them. 
Their  splendid  qualities — their  patience,  faith, 
hope,  and  courage  are  gradually  oozing  out.  Cer- 
tainly never  were  a  graver,  gloomier,  more  sober, 
sombre).,  serious  and  unmusical  body  of  men  than 
the  Arjjij!  U -  tUa Potomac  aj  .i'ue  preamt  nuie.  It 
is  a  saddening  contrast  with  a  year  ago. 

The  ultimate  expression  of  the  spirit  which  for 
a  l^je  finds  veut  in  "  croaking,"*  is  desertion*    I 
regret  to  say  the  practice  is  becoming  alarmingly 
frequent — thirty  or  forty  a  day,  as  I  hear  from  a 
good  authority.    And  it  is  of  thu  nature  of  the 
tniug  to  increase  and  become    infectious.    The  ! 
reoels  have  the  same  trouble  as  we,  and  on  a  still  j 
more  formidable  scale :   but  there  is  this  about ; 
their  system,  that  they  shoot  those  i  ound  desert-  j 
ing,  (it  is  said  Bragg  averages  six  a  week ;)  we  j 
pardon  them.    When  shall  we  learn  from  the  en-  I 
eiri  v  in  this  respect  r 

With  such  a  condition  as  this  ;  with  an  Admin-  | 
istration  which  distrusts  the  army  and  an  army  j 
which  distrusts  the  Administration  ;  with  an  utter  ; 
lack  of  central  knowledge  and  power  ;   with  men 
in  high  places  plotting  tor  the  succession ;  with 
disloyal  Generals  In  abundance  ;   with  a  dispirited 
and  unpaid  army  ;  what  are  we  to  expect  ?    Bat- 
tles were  never  won  on  such  a  system  and  they  never 
mil  be, 

«v/.  I 
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MESSAGE  OF  GOV.  PAUKER  OF  NEW 
JERSEY. 

The  Governor  of  the  loyal  and  pros- 
perous State  of  New  Jersey  has  ad- 
dressed to  the  Legislature  of  that  State 
a  message  full  of  interest  and  instruc- 
tion ;  which  will  not  only  be  accepted 
and  approved  by  those  to  whom  it  is 
addressed,  but  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
people  of  this  State,  011  account  of  the 
accord  it  exhibits  with  the  sentiments 
and  views  of  our  own  Chief  Magistrate. 
New  Jersey,  like  New  York,  was  ever 
a  loyal  State.  It  was  true  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  loved  the  Union.  It  was 
content  with  both  as  they  were,  and  did 
not  want  to  innovate  upon  either. 

This  message  goe3  back  to  the  old 
landmarks  of  Constitutional  Law,  of 
State  Rights,  of  Individual  Liberty. 
Would  to  Heaven  it  could  carry  us  all 
back  to  the  good  old  days  when  these 
landmarks  were  recognized  by  all ;  and 
before  Fanaticism  and  Faction  obliter- 
ated them  in  blood. 

After  alluding  to  the  unexampled 
prosperity  which  eighty  years  of  Con- 
stitutional government  gave  to  the  peo- 
ple, Gov.  P.  asks  how  came  that  glorious 
fabric  to  be  overthrown  ?  What  mad- 
ness led  to  this  destruction  of  prosperity, 
this  suicide  of  hope  ?  So  far  as  the 
North  is  concerned,  he  exhibits  the  ex- 
tent of  our  guilt : 

Self-examination  is  a  christian  duty,  and  with- 
out its  exercise  none  are  in  a  condition  properly 
to  view  the  whole  field  of  inquiry,  and  prepare 
for  future  action.  In  the  midst  of  new  made 
graves,  the  wail  of  widows,  and  the  cry  of  orphans, 
the  honest  inquirer  should  be  candid  and  truthful 
with  himself. 

That  there  had  existed  for  a  loDg  time  in  por- 
tions of  the  North  a  deep  rooted  prejudice  against 
Southern  institutions  will  not  be  denied.  That  the 
design  of  many  was  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
States,  was  evident.  Politicians,  to  gain  place  and 
power,  indulged  in  the  most  abusive  epithets.  The 
rostrum,  the  pulpit,  and  the  press,  fanned  the 
flame  of  hate.  Publications  ridiculing  the  re- 
sources, morals  and  courage  of  the  people  of  the 
whole  section,  were  scattered  broadcast  over  the 
land,  under  the  approving  endorsement  of  men 
high  in  the  national  councils.  That  which  the 
law  declared  property  was  forcibly  wrested  from 
the  owner;  decisions  of  the  highest  legal  tribunal 
were  disregarded,  and  State  Legislatures  enacted 
laws,  in  efl'ect  nullifying  acts  of  Congress,  founded 
on  Constitutional  provisions.  Slavery  was  viewed  V 
aa  a  sia,  and  men  set  up  the  law  ot  their  own 
consciences,  as  the  rule  of  action,  in  antagonism 
*o  the  Uw  <>i'  the  land.  They  even  severed  the 
'  of  Cimstiaa  fellowship,  and  arrogating  to 

'  ..elves  superior  sanctity,  imputed   unworthi 
'  to  their  brethren  in  the  church. 


All  this  was  calculated  to  produce,  and  did  pro- 
duce the  bitterest  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  South- 
ern people,  and  they  committed  retaliatory  acts  of 
violence,  illegal  and  entirely  unjusiifiable.  The 
voice  of  reason  was  hushed  by  the  voice  of  passion 
and  angry  strife.  Ultraism  ruled  the  hour,  and 
the  counsels  of  moderation  and  conciliation  were 
unheeded.  Thus  progressed  the  work  of  diointtgia- 
tion,  which  at  length  culminated  in  armed  rebel- 
lion. A  minority  of  fanatical  and  ultra  men  in 
each  section,  controlling  the  current  of  events, 
brought  this  great  and  good  government,  the  freest 
and  best  ever  devised  by  the  mind  of  man,  to  the 
verge  of  destruction. 

Secession  at  the  South  resulted  from 
Fanaticism  at  the  North,  as  strife  ever 
follows  hate.  It  is  profoundly  gratify- 
ing to  the  loyal  people  of  New  Jersey 
to  think  that  they  did  not  minister  to 
this  sectional  hate,  or  by  any  unconsti- 
tutional act  stain  the  fair  record  of  their 
loyalty.  They  have  a  right  to  claim, 
therefore,  the  protection  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  all  its  guaranties.  Governor 
Pakkee  insists  on  these.  He  will  tol- 
erate no  false  assumptions  of  martial 
law  in  his  State.  He  will  assert  the 
efficacy  of  the  great  writ  of  Freedom, 
the  habeas  corjnts.  He  stands  up  firm- 
ly against .  the  pretensions  of  the  War 
Power — that  pretension  which  proposes 
to  give  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  the 
right  to  violate  the  oath  and  disregard 
the  obligations  he  has  taken  as  President 
of  the  United  States !     He  says : 

The  chief  fruit  of  this  "  war  power"  is  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,  whic^:,  if  it  be  constitu 
tional,  at  once  yields  to  the  Executive,  not  merely 
legislative  powers,  but  legislative  powers  beyond 
those  which  Congress  can  lawfully  exercise.  It 
yields  to  ihe  Executive  alone,  what,«by  the  Con- 
stitution, Congress  and  the  Executive  combined 
cannot  legally  do.  It  assumes  that  a  mere  edict 
of  an  Executive  officer  can  change  the  domestic 
relations  of  communities,  and  repeal  laws  guaran- 
teeing the  rights  of  property  in  whole  States  and 
districts,  whether  that  property  belongs  to  the 
loyal  or  the  disloyal. 

And  he  argues,  what  events  prove, 
and  what  sensible  men  must  have  fore- 
seen, that  the  project  of  Emancipation, 
like  the  unconstitutional  division  of 
States,  will  prolong  the  war,  by  placing 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  restoration 
of  the  Union,  the  great  object  for  which 
all  should  contend. 

To  those  who  blind  themselves  to  all 
conviction  of  fact,  by  the  plea  that  slav- 
ery is  the  cause  of  the  war,  he  says  : 
Yes,  it  is  the  cause  of  the  war,  as  gold 
is  the  cause  of  robbery  and  murder. 
"  With  the  same  propriety  it  might  be 
said  that  commerce  was  the  cause  of  our 
last  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  that 
commerce  should  be  abolished  because 
*he  iniprt'SMnent  of  American  seamen 
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Head^carters  army  of  the  Potomac,  *  • 

v!   ApriUlth,  J863.'  i  '<    £   ' 

pT"*f'';"nfi,  T  inrrl"i  "Y""r*"H  '"r  Mrs.  Lin 

coin,  and  Attorney'  General '  Bates,  left  Aquia 
Creek  last  night  for  Washington.  During  his 
presence  in  camp  President  Liucoln  reviewed 
the  whole  Army  of  the  Potomac,  including  the 
cavalry  and  artillery.  But  one  opinion'  has  been 
expressed  relative  to  the  discipline  and  efficiency 
of  Gen..  Hooker's  Arm/,  and  (his  sentiment  the 
President  fully  shares.         '  '■'     "  '.''■•'■" 

It  is  a  signiticant  fact  that  the  despatches  from 
Charleston  raokc  no  reference  to  the  rebel  loss  in 
the  recent  conflict  there.    Had  It  been  alight,  this 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK. 


i^lTI  BEBSL  LOSSES—  PSA0JB  PROSPECTS,      j        3 

It  ia  announced  from  Washington  that  very 
nearly  one-third  of  the   entire  effective  armed 
force  of  the  rebellion  has  been  put  funs  du  com-  | 
bat— that  is,  either  killed,  wounded,  or  taken 
prisoners,  since  the  first  of  the  present  month. 
Statements  differ  as  to  the  exact  figures,  but  it  is 
said  that  we  have  over  seventy  thousand  prison  j 
eis,  against  about  fifteen  thousand  held  by  the 
rebels.    Grant's  splendid   operations  at   Vicks- . 
burg,  and  Meade's  at  Gettysburg,  have  caused  the 
balance  of  prisoners  to  be  so  largely  in  our  favor ; 
and  if  the  killed  and  wounded  not  taken  prisoners 
are  added,  the  entire  rebel  loss  cannot  fall  far 
short  of  ninety  thousand. 

If  the  war  was  an  ordinary  war  between  two 
nations  of  the  respective  strength  of  the  North 
and  South,  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that 
,  ench  tremendous  losses  on  one  side  would  termi- 
nate the  contest.  But  no  person  of  unprejudiced 
Judgment  now  ventures  to  predict  that  the  war  is 
nearly  ended,  and  why  ? 

It  is  not  near*  being  ended,  because  the  Admin- 
istration is  determined  to  continue  it  for  the  aboli 
Hon  of  slavery.  Let  the  Administration  at  this 
moment  exhibit  its  willingness  to  make  peace  on 
the  basis  of  the  Union  as  it  was,  and  we  boldly 
-venture  the  prediction  that  the  rebels  would  in- 
stantly accept  it  Every  consideration,  save  abo- 
lition fanaticism  and  the  greed  of  gain  to  be  grati- 
fied in  the  fulfillment  of  war  contracts,  now  de- 
mands that  an  offer  of  peace  should  be  made  on 
the  basis  we  have  indicated.  It  would  be  made  if 
the  restoration  of  the  Union  as  it  was  had  not 
been  positively  determined  against  at  Wophington. 
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tember  3,  1889,  with  a  cargo  of  5300  barrels  of  paraf- 
fine  oil  for  Copenhagen,  which  encountered  a  hurricane 
in  latitude  700,  longitude  380.  The  account  of  her 
rescue  by  the  Clyde  steamer  Vemassee  off  the  Delaware 
Breakwater,  given  in  the  "  New  York  Times  "  of  Sep- 
tember 14,  contains  this  statement,  attributed  to  Cap- 
tain McKee  of  the  latter  vessel: 

The  Vemassee  sped  to  the  assistance  of  the  Alsylvia, 
and  then  lay  to  within  about  one  hundred  feet  of  tier. 
Every  time  the  bark  made  a  plunge  several  barrels  of 
oil  were  shot  out  of  her  hatchways.  Oil  was  oozing  all 
over  the  vessel,  and  had  covered  the  surface  of  the  water 
for  quite  a  distance  around.  This  waste  of  oil  had  proved 
the  salvation  of  the  barks  captain  and  crew.  The  water 
if  not  quiet  around  was  free  from  breakers,  and  the  boats 
rode  the  waves  with  ease.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  oil, 
ship  and  boats  would  have  been  smashed  long  before 
help  arrived.  As  it  was,  the  bulwarks  were  breaking  up. — 
Editor.] 

(CHRISTIMpSQM^t?n?ffl,  U.   S.) 

The  closing  paragraphs  of  the  biography  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  in  the  August  number  of  The  Century 
Magazine  recall  a  memorable  scene  at  the  White 
House,  which  is  now  given  to  the  public  and  makes  a 
suitable  appendix  to  the  record  of  "  Lincoln  and  the 
Churches."  It  occurred  after  an  anniversary  of  the 
United  States  Christian  Commission,  which  was  held 
at  the  Capitol  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, some  time  in  the  winter  of  1863,  in  the  presence 
of  a  great  assembly,  in  which  the  President  was  a  silent 
and  deeply  interested  auditor.  With  characteristic 
modesty  he  declined  a  seat  upon  the  platform,  and  the 
only  public  demonstration  that  he  made  during  the 
evening  was  by  a  request,  penciled  on  a  slip  of  paper 
and  handed  to  the  presiding  officer,  that  Mr.  Philip 
Phillips,  who  was  one  of  the  sweet  singers  of  the  war- 
time, would  sing  the  hymn  entitled  "  Your  Mission," 
which  was  a  favorite  of  the  President.  This  request 
was  announced  and  the  piece  was  sung  with  wonderful 
effect. 

After  the  anniversary,  arrangements  were  made  for 
a  private  reception  of  the  delegates  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
at  the  White  House  the  next  morning,  with  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  nothing  that  took  place  should 
be  made  public.  This  put  all  persons  at  their  ease  and 
the  promise  of  privacy  was  well  kept.  It  was  a  time 
of  great  anxiety  and  of  long  suspense;  one  of  those 
critical  periods  when  decisive  battles  were  expected, 
and  when  news  from  the  front  was  scanty,  and  slow  in 
coming. 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  delegates  were  ushered 
into  the  President's  office.  Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Lin- 
coln came  in  slowly  and  looking  careworn,  sad,  and 
anxious.  In  brief  remarks  by  men  representing  the 
various  work  of  the  Christian  Commission,  he  was  told 
that  we  had  no  requests  to  make,  no  favors  to  ask,  no 
offices  to  seek ;  that  we  were  there  only  to  assure  him 
of  our  profoundest  respect,  sympathy,  and  loyalty  to 
the  Government  and  to  himself  as  its  head,  and  of  our 
intention  to  carry  on  the  philanthropic  and  spiritual 
ministrations  of  the  Commission  in  the  army  and  navy, 
with  the  continued  sanction  and  help  of  himself  and  of 
the  military  and  naval  authorities.  It  was  also  said, 
that  "behind  all  the  political  and  patriotic  forces  of 
the  Union  there  was  a  vast  Christian  constituency  in 
the  homes  and  churches  of  loyal  States  which  would 
never  fail  him  with  their  prayers  and  consecration  to 


the  cause  for  which  the  Government  was  contending 
against  armed  rebellion  in  the  field  of  war,  and  against 
disloyal  opposition  in  the  North." 

To  these  sentiments  and  assurances  Mr.  Lincoln  lis- 
tened with  closest  attention,  and  he  replied,  as  my  vivid 
recollection  serves  me,  chiefly  in  these  very  words  : 

"  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  this  interview.  Such 
visits  strengthen  me.  No  man  who  knows  what  we 
know  here  of  the  state  of  things  can  fail  to  see  that  a 
greater  than  a  human  hand  is  controlling  the  issues  of 
this  war.  If  our  great  enemy  over  there,"  pointing  his 
finger  across  the  Potomac,  "  could  have  had  his  way, 
he  would  have  had  victory  long  ago.  But  the  Almighty 
has  not  thought  as  he  thought.  If  I  could  have  had 
my  way,  I  would  have  had  victory  long  ago.  But  it 
is  evident  that  the  Almighty  has  not  thought  as  I 
thought.  I  know  not  how,  nor  when,  nor  by  whom  it 
shall  be  accomplished,  but  I  have  a  firm,  unshaken 
faith  that  in  the  end  success  will  crown  our  arms,  and 
that  the  Union  of  these  States  will  be  restored  and 
maintained." 

Then,  alluding  with  kindly  appreciation  to  the  re- 
marks of  one  of  the  speakers  respecting  the  loyalty  of 
the  Christian  constituency  in  the  churches  of  the  land, 
he  said : 

"  Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  concern- 
ing the  management  of  the  war,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
Government  must  be  sustained  by  the  people  of  the 
loyal  States.  For  example,"  said  he,  with  a  humorous 
smile  and  a  twinkle  of  the  eyes  that  lighted  up  his 
grave  face  for  the  moment,  "if  a  man  wishes  to  be 
elected  President  of  the  United  States,  he  must  sustain 
the  Government  in  prosecuting  this  war  to  a  successful 
end,  because  if  it  should  not  be  victorious  there  will 
be  no  Union  for  him  to  preside  over  !  " 

Adding  a  little  in  this  strain  and  closing  with  re- 
newed expressions  of  his  gratification  in  the  interview, 
and  of  his  warm  approval  of  the  beneficent  work  of 
the  Commission,  the  President  greeted  each  delegate 
with  a  hearty  handshake  and  a  pleasant  parting  word. 

Newark,  N.  J.  William  J.  R.  Taylor. 

"Governor  Seymour  during  the  Draft  Riots." 

I  was  one  of  the  "  multitude,"  described  by  Mr. 
Wheeler  in  your  July  number,  who  listened  to  Gov- 
ernor Seymour's  address  on  July  14,  1863. 

During  most  of  the  time  of  the  draft  riots  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  "Tribune  "office  was  occupied  by  a  tur- 
bulent crowd,  and  an  attack  on  the  building  was  only 
prevented  by  the  preparations  believed  to  have  been 
made  to  defend  it.  If  not  a  crowd  of  actual  rioters,  it 
wasdistinctly  composed  of  sympathizers,  and  very  many 
of  them  were  of  just  the  class  who  were  elsewhere  active 
participants  in  the  riot.  It  was  such  a  crowd,  and  not 
"  a  multitude  of  persons  naturally  attracted  to  the  City 
Hall  by  the  news  that  the  governor  of  the  Slate,  whose 
arrival  was  anxiously  expected,  had  actually  come." 
The  whole  tenor  of  his  speech  was  distinctly,  and  in 
his  usual  adroit  manner,  meant  for  just  such  a  class, 
and  not  for  interested  but  peaceable  citizens,  and  this 
the  extracts  given  in  the  Lincoln  history  show.  I  was 
standing  with  a  friend  looking  on  from  the  outside 
of  the  crowd  while  it  was  in  the  square  in  front  of  the 
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CAPTURING    A    CONFEDERATE    MAIL. 


By  Eay  Stannard  Baker. 
McClures,Aiig.  99,  V.13-4 

rpHIS  is  the  true  story  of  one  of  the  daring  and  any  trader  who  was  shrewd  and  daring 

enough  to  slip  through  the  Union  lines  with 


-1-  expeditions  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
Federal  Secret  Service  Bureau  during  the 
Civil  War.  The  facts  were  obtained  from 
my  father,  Major  J.  S.  Baker,  who  was  one 
of  the  three  men  detailed  to  capture  the 
stage-coach.  I  have  tried,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  let  him  tell  the  story  in  his  own 
words.  By  a  fortunate  chance,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Sherman  has  preserved  the  actual  parole  is- 
sued by  Lieutenant  Osborne  on  the  day  of  the 
raid  and  signed  by  Sherman  with  his  left  hand. 
She  still  has  it  in  her  possession.  Traill, 
who  was  the  third  member  of  the  party, 
never  told  the  story  so  far  as  I  know ;  he  was 
always  ashamed  of  having  lost  his  horse. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1863,  it  came 
to  the  notice  of  the  War  Department  that  a 
secret  Confederate  stage  service  was  in  oper- 
ation between  Baltimore  and  Richmond ;  and 
at  the  time  the  route  was  first  traced  by  the 
agents  of  the  Department,  the  managers  of 
the  enterprise  were  grown  so  bold  that  they 
had  ceased  to  limit  their  business  to  passen- 
gers and  mail,  and  the  boot  of  every  stage 
was  piled  with  trunks  and  boxes  filled  with 
contraband  goods.  The  profits  of  this  traf- 
fic were  in  direct  proportion  to  its  hazards ; 


quinine,  morphine,  percussion  caps,  or  other 
light  munitions  of  war,  was  sure  of  selling 
his  stock  to  the  Confederate  government  at 
an  enormous  advance. 

Secretary  Stanton  turned  the  information 
of  his  scouts  over  to  General  L.  C.  Baker  of 
the  National  Secret  Service  Bureau,  with  his 
instructions  scrawled  in  blue  across  the  face 
of  the  document : 

' '  See  if  you  can  get  hold  of  some  of  this 
mail  or  break  up  the  business." 

We  knew  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
intercept  the  blockade-runners  in  Maryland, 
where  they  were  always  under  the  protecting 
guardianship  of  their  friends,  concealed  in 
attics  and  hay-stacks,  with  a  hundred  secret 
sentinels  to  whisper  the  approach  of  every 
searching  party.  It  might  seem  easy  to  have 
sent  out  a  raiding  party  in  Virginia  to  take 
the  stages.  But  the  Federal  lines  at  that 
time  reached  only  as  far  as  Dranesville,  and 
the  country  beyond  was  given  over  to  the 
ravages  of  guerrilla  bands,  which  made  the 
protection  of  the  stage  routes  an  important 
part  of  their  duties.  And  if  armed  force 
could  not  insure  the  safety  of  the  mail-car- 
riers, there  were  innumerable  opportunities  in 
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the  mountain  ravines  and  among  the  friendly 
Virginia  planters  for  effectual  concealment. 
Indeed,  it  would  have  been  quite  as  appropri- 
ate to  stalk  a  red  deer  with  a  cavalry  com- 
pany as  to  send  a  regular  military  detach- 
ment to  capture  a  smuggler  in  Virginia. 

General  Baker  hit  upon  a  plan  that  was 
as  simple  as  it  was  audacious.  He  detailed 
three  of  his  men — Sherman,  Traill,  and  me — 
and  instructed  us  to  push  out  boldly  beyond 
our  lines  and  strike  the  stage  route  some- 
where well  up  in  the  mountains  near  Lees- 
burg.  Leesburg  was  then  the  headquarters 
of  a  considerable  body  of  Confederate  cav- 
alry and  a  base  of  military  operations  for 
northern  Virginia.  There  being  only  three 
of  us,  the  General  thought  we  could  creep 
up  to  the  enemy's  lines,  or  even  beyond  them, 
without  attracting  any  attention.  We  might 
then  wait  at  some  obscure  station  on  the  mail 
route,  and  at  the  appearance  of  the  stage, 
quietly  capture  it,  search  the  passengers,  de- 
stroy any  contraband  goods  that  might  be  in 
the  stage  boot,  and  ride  back  to  Washington 
with  the  Confederate  mails  stowed  safely 
away  in  our  saddle-bags.  The  very  boldness 
and  swiftness  of  the  movement  would  war- 
rant its  success.  The  General  told  us  not  to 
try  to  bring  in  any  prisoners,  but  impressed 
upon  us  the  necessity  of  getting  the  mails. 

Traill  was  a  Virginian  born,  and  Sherman 
was  a  plucky  Yankee  who  had  gone  to  Vir- 
ginia some  time  before  the  war  as  overseer 
for  General  Roger  Jones  of  Fairfax  County. 
Their  acquaintance  with  eastern  Virginia  and 
its  people  admirably  fitted  them  for  such  an 
expedition.  I  was  thrown  in  to  make  meas- 
ure, and  it  was  my  cue  to  keep  well  in  the 
background  until  I  was  needed.  Traill's  soft 
Southern  drawl  would  clear  the  way  for  all 
of  us. 

We  left  Washington  on  the  evening  of 
February  9,  1863.  We  were  clad  in  citi- 
zen's clothes  of  nondescript  gray,  and  each 
of  us  had  a  heavy  ammunition  belt  buckled 
well  up  under  his  coat.  Sherman  and  I  each 
took  a  Colt's  revolver,  and  Traill,  who  was 
always  fearful  of  being  underarmed,  took 
two.  There  was  nothing  to  distinguish  us 
from  ordinary  citizens  traveling  in  the  com- 
mon highway,  with  the  exception  of  our  se- 
cret service  badges,  which  gave  us  almost 
unlimited  privileges  in  passing  through  our 
lines  and  in  getting  such  assistance  as  we 
might  need  from  the  soldiery. 

As  far  as  Dranesville  we  kept  the  pike, 
but  when  we  left  the  Federal  lines,  we  slipped 
off  into  a  by-path  that  cut  through  a  dense 
thicket  of  hog- pines.     We  rode  silently,  in 


single  file,  and  paused  often  to  listen;  we 
had  no  desire  to  fall  in  with  Mosby's  men. 
In  this  way  we  passed  well  to  the  south  of 
Leesburg,  and  climbed  the  foot-hills  of  the 
Blue  Ridge.  Morning  found  us  in  a  little  set- 
tlement at  the  forking  of  the  road.  It  was 
a  mere  three-corners,  with  a  post-office,  a 
blacksmith  shop,  and  two  or  three  dilapi- 
dated houses.  It  was  called  Laskey's,  as  I 
remember  it,  after  the  man  who  kept  the 
post-office.  Laskey's  place  was  a  little  one- 
story,  unpainted  building,  with  a  sagging 
porch  jutting  out  over  the  road.  It  was  set 
fairly  on  the  mountain  slope,  and  the  land 
behind  it  dropped  away  abruptly  into  a  deep 
ravine,  with  densely  wooded  sides.  Laskey 
kept  the  post-office  in  a  box-like  front  room, 
and  he  and  his  family  lived  in  the  rear. 

We  tied  our  horses  at  a  hitching-bar  near 
the  store,  where  we  could  reach  them  eas- 
ily in  case  of  need.  Traill  walked  into  the 
building,  and  inquired  when  the  stage  would 
be  along.  Laskey  was  quite  taken  off  his 
guard.     "  Directly,  I  reckon,"  he  said. 

Traill  sat  down  on  a  nail-keg  and  lighted 
his  pipe,  and  we  fell  to  talking.  For  a  time 
Laskey  was  restless  and  evidently  suspicious, 
but  Traill's  drawl  and  Sherman's  evident 
familiarity  with  the  Loudoun  County  names 
thawed  him  out,  and  he  was  soon  talking 
freely.  He  thought  we  would  be  perfectly 
safe  in  mailing  our  letters  to  Richmond,  and 
he  explained  much  at  length  how  careful  the 
driver  was  to  store  the  mail  in  a  hidden  box 
under  the  seat.  He  also  had  a  good  deal  to 
say  about  the  valor  of  the  blockade-runners, 
and  how  well  they  were  armed. 

About  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  Laskey 
reckoned  that  he  heard  the  stage  coming. 
Traill  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and 
I  hitched  my  elbows  to  feel  the  friendly  crook 
of  my  revolver  butt  beneath  my  coat.  We 
followed  Laskey  out  into  his  little  porch. 
The  stage  was  already  half-way  down  the 
sandy  hill,  the  horses  bowling  along  at  a 
rocking  gallop,  with  the  driver  perched  stiffly 
up  behind. 

Traill  pushed  the  lank  postmaster  well  to 
the  front,  and  kept  him  much  in  friendly  evi- 
dence. When  the  stage  stopped,  the  driver 
came  down  from  wheel  to  hub  and  stretched 
his  legs.  Several  travel-worn  passengers, 
one  a  woman,  looked  out  suspiciously  from 
the  interior  of  the  stage.  One  powerful, 
red-faced  man  carried  a  handsome  rifle,  and 
seemed  uncertain  just  what  to  do  with  it. 
The  boot  behind  was  piled  high  with  baggage. 

"  Any  mail  ?  "  asked  the  driver. 

Traill  stepped  up.     "  We  would  like  to 
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"  SHERMAN  AND  I  COVERED  THE  PASSENGERS  INSIDE  THE  STAGE,  INCLUDING  THE  RED-FACED  MAN  WITH  THE  RIFLE." 


have  you  stay  here  for  a  few  minutes,"  he 
said;  "  we  are  going  to  examine  your  bag- 
gage." 

The  driver's  jaw  dropped.  "  Who  are 
you  ?"  he  demanded  angrily,  reaching  into 
the  pocket  of  his  overcoat. 

Traill's  revolver  flashed  up  and  clicked, 
and  I  remember  with  what  ludicrous  alacrity 
the  driver's  hands  went  up.  Sherman  and 
I  covered  the  passengers  inside  of  the  stage, 
including  the  red-faced  man  with  the  rifle, 
who  was  in  a  chill  of  fright. 

"You  are  prisoners,"  Sherman  said  to 
them,  "  and  if  you  keep  quiet,  there  will  not 
be  any  shooting." 

We  drove  them  like  a  flock  of  sheep  into 
the  post-office,  and  I  stood  at  the  doorway 
and  kept  guard.  Traill  sprung  up  the  side 
of  the  stage,  tore  away  the  coverings  of  the 
driver's  seat,  and  threw  down  three  pouches 
of  mail  about  the  size  of  fat  saddle-bags. 
Sherman  cut  the  straps  that  supported  the 
boot,  and  sent  the  trunks  and  boxes  tumbling 


into  the  sand.  Then  he  found  an  ax  near 
Laskey's  chopping-log,  and  cracked  off  the 
tops  of  them  one  by  one.  Having  laid  bare 
the  baggage,  Sherman  and  Traill  both  began 
to  throw  it  out.  The  upper  part  of  most  of 
the  trunks  was  filled  with  clothing.  Below 
this  there  was  a  varied  assortment  of  contra- 
band goods.  They  took  out  package  after 
package  of  medicine — morphine  and  quinine 
principally — and  burst  them  open  in  the  sand. 
The  bottles  they- cracked  on  the  edges  of  the 
trunks.  They  also  found  several  boxes  of 
percussion  caps,  and  a  quantity  of  fine  silk 
for  hospital  use. 

We  were  all  watching  the  swift  destruc- 
tion of  the  goods,  and  Traill  had  his  head 
deep  in  one  of  the  trunks,  when  of  a  sud- 
den there  came  the  biting  "  pit,  pit "  of  re- 
volvers. A  bullet  drove  into  the  door  at  my 
side,  and  sent  the  splinters  stinging  into  my 
face.  A  company  of  cavalry  had  shot  from 
among  the  pines  up  the  hill,  and  was  now 
racing  straight  down  upon  us,  firing  furi- 
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ously.  I  remember  how  the  revolvers  blazed 
when  the  riders  rose  in  their  saddles  to  take 
aim. 

Sherman  and  Traill  pitched  through  the 
door,  carrying  me  with  them.  Inside  of  the 
little  store  the  stage  passengers  were  scram- 
bling under  the  counters  and  behind  boxes, 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  bullets.  The 
woman  was  wailing  her  terror. 

For  a  moment  we  paused  undecided ;  cap- 
ture seemed  imminent,  and  we  knew  that  our 
secret  service  badges,  if  found  upon  us,  were 
as  good  as  a  sentence  of  death.  Just  then 
we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  stage  driver. 
He  was  edging  toward  the  door,  evidently 
intending  to  escape.  "Get  out  of  here," 
Sherman  shouted,  ' '  and  take  your  passen- 
gers with  you !     Get  out ! ' ' 

At  the  appearance  of  the  driver  waving 
his  arms  the  firing  ceased  abruptly.  The 
passengers  ran  after  him,  wild  with  terror, 
and  tumbled  into  the  stage.  Just  once  the 
driver  looked  behind  into  Sherman's  revolver 
muzzle,  and  then  he  put  the  gad  to  his  horses, 
and  the  crazy  old  stage  went  rattling  down 
the  hill,  swaying  from  side  to  side  like  a  ship 
on  a  choppy  sea. 

All  this  had  happened  within  the  space  of 
a  long  breath.  The  cavalrymen,  evidently 
much  astonished  by  our  amazing  manoeuvers, 
had  slowed  up,  and  were  advancing  more 
cautiously. 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Barricade  the  door,"  said  Traill. 

"  No ;  wai  t  a  minute, ' '  answered  Sherman. 

He  stepped  boldly  across  the  porch,  with 
his  revolver  in  his  hand,  and  seized  the  three 
mail  bags,  which  had  been  left  quite  forgot- 
ten where  Traill  had  dropped  them.  Then  he 
turned  and  darted  back,  but  before  he  could 
reach  the  dooi'way  the  cavalrymen  opened 
fire.  The  bullets  threw  up  little  wisps  of 
sand  around  him,  and  cut  a  groove  along 
the  porch ;  but  Sherman  came  in  without  a 
scratch.  "  We've  got  what  we  came  for," 
he  said. 

By  this  time  the  cavalrymen  were  at  the 
door.  Sherman  had  just  time  to  whirl  around 
and  raise  his  revolver.  One  of  the  Confed- 
erates who  was  well  in  advance  threw  him- 
self from  his  horse,  and  shouted :  ' '  Here,  you 
surrender ! ' ' 

Sherman  fired.  We  saw  the  cavalryman 
give  in  at  the  knees  and  go  down  in  a  heap. 
His  horse  plunged  and  reared  at  the  end  of 
the  bridle  rein.  The  poor  fellow  clung  des- 
perately, and  finally  managed  to  drag  himself 
up  and  mount.  His  horse  turned  and  gal- 
loped madly  up  the  hill,  the  rider  swaying 


dizzily  and  clinging  to  the  pommel  like  a 
drunken  man.  An  instant  later  the  whole 
troop  was  well  out  of  pistol  range.  Traill 
and  I  kept  blazing  away  at  them  until  our 
revolvers  were  empty. 

"Well,"  observed  Traill,  "we're  all 
here." 

"And  we're  likely  to  stay,"  said  Sher- 
man, pointing  down  the  road. 

At  the  very  first  volley  our  horses  had 
pulled  loose  from  the  rotten  old  tie-rail. 
They  ran  some  distance  down  the  hill  after 
the  stage,  and  we  now  saw  two  of  the  cav- 
alrymen gathering  them  in,  with  our  blan- 
kets, ponchos,  and  rations.  We  were  caught 
like  rats  in  a  trap. 

We  might  be  attacked  again  at  any  mo- 
ment, and  we  made  ready  to  receive  the  en- 
emy by  piling  barrels  and  boxes  against  the 
windows  of  our  citadel,  and  barricading  the 
front  and  rear  doors,  so  that  they  would 
open  only  wide  enough  to  admit  of  the  pas- 
sage of  a  pistol  arm.  Then  we  unslung  our 
ammunition  belts,  and  laid  them  out  where 
they  could  easily  be  reached.  I  remember 
with  what  unction  Traill  blew  down  the  bar- 
rels of  his  revolvers,  and  with  what  nicety 
he  fitted  on  the  caps. 

All  this  time  Laskey  had  been  hovering 
around  us  with  tears  of  abject  misery  and 
terror  streaming  down  his  sallow  face.  He 
assured  us  that  we  should  all  be  killed  and 
the  store  burned  over  our  heads.  "  You 
take  your  wife  and  children,  and  go  down 
cellar,  and  stay  there,"  said  Traill.  But  the 
poor  fellow  was  so  terrified  that  we  had  to 
use  the  indisputable  revolver  argument  be- 
fore he  would  stir. 

In  the  meantime  the  cavalrymen  on  the  hill 
had  not  been  idle.  Several  of  them  stripped 
down  to  charging  trim,  and  presently  we  saw 
a  big  sergeant  give  his  horse  the  spur  and 
come  down  the  road  at  top  speed.  Another 
rider  followed  at  a  distance  of  ten  yards,  and 
then  another  and  another.  Sherman  and  I 
sprang  to  the  door,  and  Traill  to  the  window. 
As  the  riders  reached  the  store,  they  lay  over 
on  the  off  sides  of  their  saddles  and  blazed 
at  us  from  under  their  horses'  necks.  We 
were  awkwardly  placed,  but  we  returned 
their  fire  with  spirit — "  Gave  'em  as  good 
as  they  sent,"  Traill  said.  In  his  anxiety 
to  get  a  better  aim  Sherman  kept  reaching 
further  out  of  the  door.  "  Take  care,  Sher- 
man," I  called  to  him. 

"  They  can't  hit  anything,"  he  responded, 
firing  again. 

But  the  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth 
when  his  revolver  fell  with  a  clatter  and  his 
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hand  dropped  limp.  From  a  ragged  hole  in 
his  wrist  the  blood  was  spurting. 

"  Sherman,  you're  hit,"  I  said. 

"Never  mind,"  he  answered;  "I  can 
shoot  just  as  well  with  my  left  hand." 

He  stooped,  seized  his  revolver,  and  fired 


HE   HELD    HIS   SABER   ALOFT,  AND  A  WHITE   HANDKERCHIEF    FLUT- 
TERED  AT  ITS  POINT." 


the  remaining  charges  before  turning.  I 
hastily  bound  up  his  wrist  with  a  handker- 
chief, and  he  went  at  it  again  as  if  nothing 
had  happened. 

Quite  suddenly  we  heard  a  commotion 
somewhere  behind  the  building.  Our  barri- 
cade of  boxes  fell  with  a  crash,  and  the  back 
door  was  driven  into  splinters.  Traill  and  I 
rushed  into  the  little  rear  room.  We  under- 
stood in  a  flash  the  meaning  of  the  cavalry 
show  in  front  of  the  store — it  covered  a 
flank  movement.  At  that  moment  we  saw  a 
big,  square-jawed  cavalryman  drive  against 
the  broken  door  with  his  shoulder.  It  went 
down  like  paper,  and  he  stood  facing  us  in 


the  ruins  of  our  barricade,  with  a  dozen  men 
in  gray  scrambling  after  him.  At  sight  of 
us  he  threw  up  his  revolver  and  fired.  I 
felt  the  hot  breath  of  the  powder  in  my  face, 
and  the  flash  blinded  me.  An  instant  later 
Traill  and  I  fired  together.  The  cavalry- 
man's head  dropped  back,  his  mouth  gaped 
open,  and  he  rolled  over  and  over  down  the 
steps.  Then  we  continued  firing  until  there 
wasn't  a  patch  of  gray  in  sight. 

In  the  meantime  the  battle  in  front  was 
growing  fierce.  I  heard  Sherman  shouting, 
and  turned  to  see  him  wave  his  empty  re- 
volver. I  knew  that  he  could  not  load,  and 
I  ran  to  help  him.  The  barricade 
and  the  powder  smoke  so  darkened 
the  room  that  in  my  excitement  I 
overturned  the  caps.  While  I  was 
scrambling  on  the  floor  to  gather 
them  up,  there  came  a  rush  of  feet 
across  the  porch  outside,  and  the 
flimsy  door  was  burst  open.  For 
a  moment  two  of  the  cavalrymen 
struggled  with  our  barricade, 
while  several  others  fired  from 
behind  them  into  the  room. 

Sherman  seized  a  heavy  stone 
molasses-jug  from  a  shelf,  and 
hurled  it  full  at  the  stormers.  It 
made  a  great  noise,  but  instead 
of  repulsing  the  attack,  only  en- 
couraged it.  They  thought  we 
were  now  out  of  ammunition,  and 
they  came  at  us  again  both  in  front 
and  in  the  rear. 

But  an  instant  later  our  revolv- 
ers were  loaded  again.  Traill 
fired  three  times  in  quick  succes- 
sion, and  then  ran  to  the  back 
door.  Sherman  and  I  remained  in 
front,  and  it  was  the  work  of  only 
a  minute  to  send  the  cavalrymen 
flying. 

For  a  long  time  after  that  every- 
thing was  still.  The  smoke,  that  had  done  so 
much  in  protecting  us  from  the  bullets  of  the 
stormers,  cleared  away,  and  we  reloaded  our 
hot  revolvers  and  rebuilt  our  barricades.  We 
also  took  the  precaution  of  hiding  our  secret 
service  badges  in  the  lining  of  our  coats. 
We  dared  not  throw  them  away  for  fear  we 
could  not  get  back  to  Washington  in  case  we 
escaped,  and  yet  we  dreaded  being  captured 
with  them  in  our  possession.  Traill  returned 
to  the  solace  of  his  pipe,  and  we  discussed 
the  situation  with  some  misgivings. 

Presently  we  heard  a  commotion  in  the 
cellar  below  us.  Laskey's  wife  and  children 
began  to  scream,  and  a  moment  later  the 
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postmaster  himself  thrust  an  ashy  face  above 
the  trap-door.  "  They're  settin'  the  store 
on  fire,"  he  said. 

We  listened  intently.  Behind  the  building 
some  one  was  moving  stealthily. 

"  They'll  burn  us  all  up,"  groaned  Laskey ; 
"  they're  carryin'  straw  for  kindlin'." 

Some  one  shouted  to  us  from  the  hill  out- 
side, and  we  saw  a  single  cavalryman,  a  lieu- 
tenant, riding  down  toward  the  store.  He 
held  his  saber  aloft,  and  a  white  handker- 
chief fluttered  at  its  point.  Sherman  an- 
swered from  the  window. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Come  out  of  there  and  surrender." 

"  You've  called  at  the  wrong  place,"  an- 
swered Sherman. 

' '  If  you  don't,  we'll  fire  the  store.  I  came 
down  to  give  you  fair  warning.  We've  got 
the  place  surrounded,  and  you  can't  escape." 

We  made  no  answer,  and  the  lieutenant 
shouted  again:  "  Are  you  going  to  surren- 
der ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Sherman. 

The  lieutenant  wheeled,  and  galloped  back 
up  the  hill,  and  we  again  heard  the  noises 
back  of  the  building. 

"  They're  goin'  to  burn  us  out,  sartin 
sure,"  wailed  Laskey. 

"  No,  they  won't,"  said  Traill;  "you  go 
out  and  tell  'em  this  is  your  property,  and 
they  must  stand  responsible  if  they  burn  it." 

"  All  right,  suh,"  he  answered  eagerly. 
"  Come  up,  Julia,"  calling  to  his  wife. 

"  No,"  interrupted  Traill,  "  you  must  go 
alone." 

"  But  my  wife  will  be  burned." 

"  You  tell  'em  they  mustn't  burn  this 
store,"  ordered  Traill,  fairly  pushing  him 
from  the  door. 

He  went  out,  waving  his  arms  and  shouting 
that  he  was  innocent.  We  could  hear  the 
low  grumble  of  his  talk  with  the  men  at  the 
corner,  and  then  everything  was  still.  After 
a  seemingly  endless  wait  we  saw  him  running 
down  the  road,  followed  by  the  lieutenant 
and  several  privates.  A  hundred  yards  from 
the  store  they  stopped.  Sherman  stepped 
out  on  the  porch  with  his  revolver  in  his 
hand. 

"  You  fellows  better  surrender,"  shouted 
the  lieutenant,  this  time  persuasively;  "  we 
don't  want  to  burn  you  out.  This  man's 
family  is  in  the  store,  and  we  have  no  desire 
to  injure  any  of  them.  You've  got  three 
men,  and  we've  got  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
We're  going  to  take  you  sooner  or  later,  and 
the  sooner  you  come  out  the  better  it  will  be 
for  you." 


Sherman  stepped  back  into  the  store.  "  I 
don't  propose  to  surrender, ' '  he  said ;  ' '  what 
do  you  say  ?  ' ' 

"I  don't,"  I  said. 

"Nor  I,"  answered  Traill. 

"We  won't  surrender,"  reported  Sher- 
man from  the  porch. 

"  Then  burn !  "  roared  the  lieutenant. 

He  dug  his  spurs  into  his  horse,  and  rode 
back  well  out  of  pistol  range.  Then  he 
turned  and  waved  his  saber,  evidently  signal- 
ing to  the  men  back  of  the  house.  A  mo- 
ment later  we  heard  the  crackling  of  the 
fire,  and  the  smoke  swept  by  the  window. 
Laskey,  wild  with  terror,  rushed  down  the 
hill,  but  Sherman  refused  to  let  him  in.  I 
ran  to  the  trap-door,  and  tried  to  calm  his 
half  frantic  wife  and  children. 

The  smoke  continued  to  grow  more  dense, 
and  Traill  pulled  down  part  of  the  barricade, 
so  that  we  could  make  a  dash  for  our  lives 
the  moment  it  became  necessary.  But  for 
some  reason  we  saw  no  flames.  If  properly 
set,  the  fire  should  have  enveloped  the  dry, 
flimsy  building  in  thirty  seconds.  Gradually 
the  smoke  disappeared,  and  Traill  observed 
that  we  had  escaped  a  fiery  death. 

Later  in  the  war,  no  doubt,  they  would 
have  burned  the  building  and  forced  us  to 
run  like  drowned-out  gophers,  but  at  that 
time  soldiers  were  not  schooled  in  all  of  the 
devices  of  military  carnage,  and  when  we 
did  not  offer  ourselves  up  on  the  altar  of  our 
fears,  the  fire  was  raked  away,  and  white- 
winged  peace  in  the  guise  of  the  handker- 
chief on  the  saber  point  again  hovered  on 
the  hill.     Sherman  stepped  out. 

"  You  fellows  are  good  fighters,"  shouted 
the  lieutenant,  this  time  diplomatically. 

"  Thank  you,"  responded  Sherman. 

"  We  can't  stay  here  all  night  for  three 
Yanks,  and  we've  decided  that  if  you'll  sign 
a  parole  and  give  up  your  arms  we'll  let  you 
go  free." 

We  haggled  for  some  time  over  the  propo- 
sition. Traill  and  I  saw  in  it  the  only  possi- 
ble loophole  of  escape,  but  Sherman  opposed 
it.  "I  know  those  fellows  better  than  you 
do,"  he  said;  "  they  won't  think  of  recog- 
nizing a  parole.  The  moment  they  got  our 
arms  they'd  capture  us."  And  he  made  a 
disagreeable  motion  of  his  fingers  across  his 
throat.  "  They're  guerrillas,  and  responsi- 
ble to  nobody." 

Our  ammunition  was  running  low,  night 
was  coming  on,  and  we  had  neither  eaten 
nor  slept  for  nearly  twenty-four  hours.  Be- 
sides that,  Traill  and  I  could  see  that  Sher- 
man was  suffering  from  the  shot  in  his  arm, 
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although  he  never  mentioned  it.  We  argued 
the  question  sharply  for  some  little  time,  and 
Sherman  finally  yielded. 

Then  there  was  more  haggling  as  to  the 
terms  of  the  parole.  Sherman  insisted  with 
all  of  the  dignity  of  a  major-general  that  we 
be  allowed  to  carry  away  our  side-arms,  but 
the  lieutenant  argued,  with  some  reason, 
that  we  had  been  fighting  with  our  side-arms 
and  that  we  should  give  them  up.  He  evi- 
dently knew  that  the  rebel  mail  was  in  our 
possession,  for  he  expressly  stipulated  that 
we  were  to  carry  nothing  away  with  us. 

"  If  I  go,  the  mail  goes  with  me,  parole 
or  no  parole,"  said  Sherman,  in  parenthesis 
to  us.  "We've  got  to  have  something  to 
show  for  the  trip." 

Everything  being  finally  arranged,  the  lieu- 
tenant came  down  to  the  store  with  his  or- 
derly. Sherman  gravely  returned  his  salute. 
Laskey  brought  a  pen  and  ink,  and  the  lieu- 
tenant, whose  name  was  Osborne,  stooped 
and  wrote  the  paroles  on  slips  of  paper,  using 
the  battered  and  bullet-scarred  window  sill 
for  a  writing-desk.  He  was  a  big,  bluff, 
handsome  fellow,  and  he  treated  us  with 
great  civility.  Knowing  that  ordinary  pris- 
oners of  war  would  receive  much  better  treat- 
ment than  scouts  or  secret  service  men,  we 
posed  as  regularly  enlisted  soldiers,  and  gave 
our  companies  and  regiments.  We  each 
signed  one  of  the  slips,  and  then  Sherman 
knocked  the  caps  from  three  of  the  revolvers, 


and  handed  them  over  one  by  one.  It  was 
like  parting  from  our  dearest  friends.  The 
lieutenant  took  them  gravely,  and  gave  them 
to  his  orderly.  "  You  used  them  well,"  he 
said  gallantly. 

"  We  needed  to,"  responded  Sherman. 

Having  received  our  ammunition,  what  was 
left  of  it,  the  lieutenant  paused,  and  eyed  us 
sharply. 

' '  Nothing  but  pocket-knives, ' '  put  in 
Traill. 

"  You  will  now  return  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,"  said  Sherman,  "  and  remain  there  un- 
til we  can  march  away." 

"  You  are  not  to  return  to  the  store  nor 
take  anything  with  you,"  said  the  lieutenant. 

"  We  understand  the  agreement  clearly." 

The  lieutenant  turned  and  mounted.  Then 
he  paused :  ' '  Our  men  are  at  the  top  of  the 
hill,"  he  said,  "  and  I  warn  you  for  your  own 
good  that  they  will  not  stand  any  trifling." 

"  I  would  remind  you  that  we  are  paroled 
prisoners  of  war,"  returned  Sherman  with 
dignity. 

We  stood  as  stiff  as  drum-majors,  main- 
taining a  ludicrous  dignity,  with  our  hearts 
in  our  boots,  and  the  cavalrymen  rode  slowly 
away  up  the  hill.  The  sun  was  just  setting 
over  the  mountain  tops,  and  the  woods  were 
quiet  and  hazy  with  the  smoke  of  our  little 
battle.  Before  the  lieutenant  had  gone  half- 
way up  the  hill  his  command  began  to  swarm 
out  of  the  woods  and  ride  down  to  meet  him. 
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This  was  distinctly  contrary  to  our  parole 
agreement,  but  the  lieutenant  seemed  to  en- 
courage it.     "  We're  in  for  it,"  said  Traill. 

"  No,  we  aren't,"  answered  Sherman  be- 
tween his  teeth. 

He  turned  instantly,  and  we  followed  him 
into  the  store.  Each  of  us  seized  one  of  the 
mail  bags,  tore  aside  the  barricade,  sprung 
through  the  back  door,  and  ran  rapidly  down 
the  hill  by  a  narrow,  well-worn  pathway. 
Before  we  had  gone  fifty  paces  we  heard  the 
shouts  of  the  cavalrymen  in  pursuit. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  a  barrel  was 
sunk  deep  in  the  oozy  ground,  and  it  was  full 
of  clear  water  that  bubbled  up  out  of  the 
earth.  As  if  with  a  common  impulse,  we 
dropped  down  and  thrust  our  faces  into  it, 
and  drank  until  we  could  hold  no  more.  Bul- 
lets were  better  than  the  thirst  from  which 
we  had  been  suffering  all  day  long.  Again 
on  our  feet,  we  ran  up  the  ravine,  the  bot- 
tom of  which  was  a  dry  runway  covered  with 
boulders  and  sand.  It  cut  the  mountain 
slope  from  near  the  summit  to  the  valley 
below,  and  its  banks  were  half  hidden  with 
overhanging  bushes,  junipers,  spruces,  and 
scrub- pines,  often  growing  so  thick  that  it 
was  impossible  to  force  a  passage.  We  ran 
desperately  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  and  then 
we  began  to  hear  the  clattering  of  feet  in 
the  runway  below  us.  Traill  stopped,  and 
reaching  down,  drew  the  fourth  revolver 
from  the  depths  of  his  cavalry  boot.  "  They 
think  we  aren't  armed,"  he  said. 

But  Sherman  and  I  were  wholly  defense- 
less, and  we  quickly  concluded  that  conceal- 
ment was  our  only  course.  So  we  scrambled 
up  the  side  of  the  bank  to  the  wooded  slope 
of  the  mountain.  Here  we  separated,  Sher- 
man and  Traill  penetrating  further  into  the 
woods,  while  I  wormed  my  way  into  a  dense 
mat  of  junipers.  It  was  agreed  that  if  one 
of  us  was  captured,  he  should  not  reveal  the 
hiding-places  of  the  others. 

There  we  lay,  hugging  the  moist  ground, 
each  with  a  bag  of  Confederate  mail  for  a  pil- 
low. In  the  desire  to  have  some  weapon  of  de- 
fense at  hand,  I  drew  my  clasp-knife  and  thrust 
it  into  the  earth  at  my  side.  Then  I  covered 
my  body  as  well  as  I  could  with  dead  leaves 
and  juniper  branches.  Never  before  nor 
since  have  I  longed  so  much  for  a  revolver. 
We  heard  the  cavalrymen  beating  about  in 
the  bushes  below  us,  evidently  thinking  we 
had  gone  down  the  ravine  instead  of  up. 
But  presently  a  considerable  party  of  them 
approached  and  halted  almost  opposite  my 
hiding-place.  I  lay  so  near  the  edge  of  the 
ravine  that  I  could  hear  everything  they  said. 


"  We've  lost  their  tracks,"  said  one;  "  and 
I  reckon  they've  taken  to  the  woods  some- 
where in  here." 

A  moment  later  they  came  scrambling  up 
the  bank,  and  I  heard  the  officer  direct  them 
to  march  in  open  order,  three  or  four  yards 
apart.  "They're  skulking  somewhere  in 
these  junipers,"  he  said,  "  and  if  they  don't 
surrender,  shoot  'em." 

Up  to  this  point  I  had  not  felt  the  least 
anxiety  for  my  safety.  There  was  some- 
thing inspiriting  in  the  action  and  excitement 
of  the  skirmish  at  the  store  and  the  subse- 
quent flight ;  but  this  lying  defenseless  and 
waiting  to  be  flushed  like  a  partridge  from 
its  cover  told  on  my  nerves.  I  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  resist  the  temptation  to  leap  up  and 
run,  regardless  of  the  consequences.  I  had 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  we  should  all  be 
shot  where  we  lay,  for  the  cavalrymen  were 
in  no  good  humor.  Nearer  and  nearer  they 
came,  tramping  through  the  bushes.  I  sank 
down  to  my  smallest,  and  grasped  my  clasp- 
knife  until  my  fingers  ached.  I  had  decided 
that  if  I  was  found,  there  would  be  at  least 
one  less  Confederate  cavalryman. 

' '  See  anything  ?  ' '  shouted  some  one  back 
in  the  woods. 

"  No,"  answered  a  voice  almost  over 
me. 

At  that  one  of  the  searchers  thrust  his 
saber  viciously  into  a  thicket  not  a  dozen  feet 
away  from  me.  Then  he  paused,  and  looked 
around  him  in  the  gathering  gloom.  I  was 
certain  that  he  saw  me,  and  as  he  took  a 
step  in  my  direction,  I  drew  up  one  leg  and 
prepared  to  spring  at  his  throat.  The  leaves 
rustled,  and  he  turned  his  head  sharply,  and 
poised  his  saber,  again  looking  straight  at 
me.  My  heart  thumped  so  that  I  was  sure 
he  heard  it ;  but  he  turned  and  poked  into  a 
thicket  on  the  other  side,  and  passed  on  up 
the  hill,  leaving  me  lying  there  panting  and 
weak.  Then  I  began  to  fear  for  Sherman 
and  Traill,  especially  for  Traill,  for  I  knew 
that  he  would  be  sorely  tempted  to  fire  and 
take  his  chances.  He  always  hated  hiding. 
But  the  sounds  of  the  search  grew  fainter 
and  fainter,  and  presently  I  again  heard  the 
cavalrymen  scrambling  among  the  boulders 
in  the  bottom  of  the  ravine. 

"  They  can't  be  anywhere  on  this  side," 
said  one  of  them,  and  directly  they  crawled 
up  the  opposite  bank,  where  they  continued 
their  search. 

It  was  now  dark  in  the  woods,  and  pres- 
ently from  somewhere  up  the  mountain  we 
heard  a  bugle  sounding  the  cavalry  recall. 
Ten  minutes  later  it  was  followed  by  the  lively 
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music  of  the  assembly.  Then  I  heard  the 
faint  whistle  of  a  cuckoo.  It  came  again, 
twice  repeated,  and  then  I  answered  it.  Five 
minutes  later  the  three  of  us  were  gathered 
at  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  chilled  and  stiff 
and  hungry,  but  safe. 

All  that  night  we  skulked  through  the 
woods,  choosing  the  most  inaccessible  by- 
paths and  making  wide  detours  around  all  of 
the  plantations  and  settlements.  At  sunrise 
we  stopped  in  an  old  corn-field,  completely  ex- 
hausted. Sherman's  wrist  was  badly  swol- 
len, and  pained  him  cruelly.  Just  over  a  lit- 
tle hill  we  saw  the  smoke  rising  from  some 
clustering  negro  quarters,  and  a  hundred 
yards  beyond  rose  a  wide-porched  plantation 
house.  I  volunteered  to  see  what  could  be 
done  toward  getting  something  to  eat,  for 


we  were  almost  famished.  I  crept  up  to  the 
back  of  one  of  the  cabins,  and  made  known 
my  wants  to  an  old  negro  auntie  who  was 
sleepily  starting  her  fire.  When  I  told  her 
we  were  Yankees  in  disguise,  she  was  greatly 
frightened,  but  evidently  anxious  to  help  us. 
After  much  persuasion  she  cooked  breakfast, 
and  hung  out  a  red  petticoat  to  signal  us 
when  it  was  ready.  Never  did  pork  and  corn 
cakes  taste  sweeter. 

At  noon  we  were  marched  to  Federal  head- 
quarters at  Dranesville  in  charge  of  a  cor- 
poral of  the  guard,  and  before  night  we 
reported  to  General  Baker  in  Washington. 
When  the  mails  were  opened  they  were  found 
to  contain  much  information  of  value,  and 
we  felt  repaid  in  some  degree  for  the  loss  of 
our  horses  and  equipment. 
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THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  AND  HIS   FLAG— Here  is    an  artistic  conception  01    he  occasion  when  Lincoln  in    such   glowing  words  dedicated   the   national    cemetery   at 
Gettysburg.    The  artist,  Stephen  F.  Jerome,  has  painted  Gen.  George  G.  Meade  at  the  .  agstaff,  and  in  the  foreground  is  a  group  of  other  generals  who  fought  in  that  decisive 

conflict   Of   the    Civil    war.  (Reproduction  through  COUr>«r  of  Chicago  Hi.iorical  .oriel,  | 


LINCOLN  AND  THE  CONTRABANDS— Following  his  emancipation  proclamation,  the  President  was  besieged  by  Negroes  seeking  to  express  their  gratitude.  J.  L.  G. 
Ferris,  painter  of  many  romantic  scenes  in  American  history,  here  gives  us  his  conception  of  a  day  on  the  White  House  grounds  with  former  slaves,  some  of  whom  had  traveled 
far,  seeking  to  meet  the  man  whose  act  had  meant  their     freedom.  [Heprnducilon  thrmiah  court..?  of  Chicago  Hliioriwl  lodeiy.) 
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